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POLITICS OF THE . : 1 1 1 1 LRUG PLAGUE 


by Michael Ross mao 

Organ/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Michael Bossman Is -La author of a 
book just "published bo Douiledao calleo in Learning 
and Social Change . This article first appeared in 
Berkeley's Organ magazine, ; 

Now that the Seventies are well began, with 
dozens of heroin addicts dying m Berkeley from 
overdose or poison, it is time to consider the poli- 
tics of destructive drug use in the white counter- 
culture . 

Black people’s experience gives us some per- 
spective. For some time now the Black Panther Party 
has been out front against the use of all destructive 
drugs. They see such drugs, from alcohol to speed 
and smack, as tools of control and oppression used 
by the capitalist system for the purpose of genocide. 

Surely there is substance to their fears. Her- 
oin provides the most direct example- As the black 
liberation movement gathered momentum, the black 
ghettoes became increasingly rebellious, beginning 
with the burning of Watts in 1965* 

By 1968 there were "riots” in 120 cities when 
King was assassinated Then the trend reversed. But 
it took more than multiplied military force and 
managed news to "pacify" the ghettoes The relative 
peace since then has been enforced by massive in- 
jections of heroin into the black mainline. 

Before each "long hot summer" and in each per- 
iod of political tension, ready smack floods the 
black ghettoes. Addicts nod in doorways, people 
strengthen their locks in fear. Fifty percent of 
inner city crime is said to be heroin-connected. The 
people’s energy becomes absorbed internally, turns 
against itself, undermines all revolt against the 
objective social condition. 

This practice of drugging black ghettoes with 
smack seems to have begun seriously ni t lit? summer 
of 1968. The political timing was too perfect to be 
dismissed as mere coincidence And that its pur- 
pose is political is suggested by facts about the 
heroin trade which are now emerging 

Let us look to where heroin comes from, and 
Low it gets to the black ghettoes. (.1 am indebted to 
Michael Aldrich of the Marijuana Review, and through 
him Allen Ginsberg, for much of this material. 

Contrary to official myth, tee great hulk of 
heroin entering the U.s. comes not Iroin the opium 
fields of Turkey by wa\ ol Marseilles, hut trom 
Southeast Asia by ugly moans. Opium production in 
the US- cent ro 1 1 ed regions ol Inuochnia increased 
t en f o 1 d from 1 960 t o 1 9 7 0 . 

U.S. agencies support '.ill Hi e- i. like the 
Meo) who make their living growing the poppy, and 
( 1 A. advisors lead their troops s' com" it against 
the North Vietnamese. Major CIA ba.-c-- in i Lai land 
and Laos lie athwart the mum c.-n f 1 nonces ot t:.e 
opium supply routes there, and rvc' . w Louvy trail :c 
from former Nationalist C., : no refugee .do es- 
tablished themselves in control o: . n;, trade m 

i lu* uplands of Burma, and lit r m . ..-a run 
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lt’s not clear just how intimately heroin has 
entered into determining military policy in South- 
east Asia--Dien Bien Phu and the Plain of Jarres 
are both opium- distribution centers. But it’s clear 
that the CIA is involved through its front airline, 
Air .America, in fixing out a major portion of S.E. 
Asian opium production, to filter through various 
routes into America. 

The details or the drug’s arrival are still ob- 
scure. What is known is that its distribution system 
has changed since the old days when the Mafia han- 
dled heroin in undisputed hegemony, though that le- 
gend persists- 

The Mafia’s settled harmony with big-city po- 
lice was disrupted in the mid-Sixt ies--by lapses of 
cooperation and local arrests, and by high-level 
Federal prosecution of Mafia kingpins. Now much of 
the heroin traffic in the East is ultimately con- 
trolled by anti-Castro Cuban refugees* with CIA 
connections at least-- (And who knows what kind of 
support from other government agencies?) 

This one- two government punch, with the upshot 
of tighter control over the heroin trade, was ef- 
fected during the years when ghetto rebellions were 
spreading, and when opium production in S.E. Asia 
was rapidly stepped up. 

■* * ■* 

In these years of Law’n'Order, heroin multiplies 
crime in the urban core--the National Institute of 
Mental Health’s current unde rest imate is 250,000 
junkies 0 

In response, police forces expand enormously, 
function in the ghettoes as occupying armies, or- 
ganize and affiliate for independent political power, 
mutate into Minutemen and beyond. To the extent that 
the present balances and policies of power in this 
nation depend on wide and spreading heroin use by 
the blacks and the young, our military involvement 
in S.E, Asia is as much for the sake of heroin as 
for tungsten and oil. 

Am l going too far, to suggest a great depth 
of Government involvement- -both domestically and 
intemat ional lv- -with heroin as an instrument of 
social control? 

Perhaps the evidence is circumstantial Yet in 
America ten percent of the adult population are 
chronic alcoholics, and the medical profession is 
bought by the drug companies to teach people to pop 
pills for their ills. 

The highest commercial art of the culture is 
used to persuade people to seek chemical remedy for 
social reality, and massive populations of children 
are drugged with amphetamines to "adjust" them to 
schools rapidly growing more intolerable. 

With small exception all the major institutions 
of America now passively or actively cooperate in 
addicting people to a wide variety of destructive 
drugs; most are legal and fill are highly profitable. 
From tobacco to arbi mates and speed, all sap human 
energy, destroy tr.c body, and confuse the private 
and collective spirit 

In trying to -tanj Lack, to grasp in History 
‘‘•Let : - n a: polling to as now it is well to remember 
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that destructive drugs are a traditional tool of 
American policy, for deliberate cultural genocide. 

The Opium Wars which opened the Orient to U.S. 
imperialism ended in 1858 with America requiring 
China to legalize opium trade. .And during the two 
centuries previous, alcohol was the chemical war- 
fare --and smallpox the biological warfare we direct- 
ed against tne many Indian tribes in our first ex- 
ercise in genocide. 

Now in Harlem pushers deal smack to eight- 
year-olds from white Caddies parked in front of the 
grammar schools, and liberals put the Panthers down 
for being paranoid. 

(It must be said, that outside their own ranks 
the Panthers' battle against smack--like that of 
almost all other revolutionary groups- -has been 
mostly rhetorical. Had they focused their work as 
much on smack as on children's breakfasts, and sent 
out armed patrols after the pusher as they did fol- 
lowing the police at first, they might have won deep- 
er allegiance and support from the black community.) 

If only the blacks were threatened sharply by 
drug genocide, all this would be academic- -for we 
in white America are still largely racist in our 
perspective and concerns. But now the Plague afflicts 
the children of the white middle class--the changing 
young, the white niggers of the counterculture. Our 
resemblances to the blacks has long been evident-- 
we are hairy, smelly, sexy, looser, musical, etc.-- 
and now the ravage of drugs in their community is 
being repeated in ours. 

The white youth ghettoes were forming during 
the mid-Sixties, while the white student movement 
was becoming a ponderable force for social change. 

In 1967, their prototype, the Haight, was trumpeted 
nationally by the Media. Two years later echo Haights 
were visible in 200 cities, and by the early Seven- 
ties many counter-communities were making serious 
bids for shares of civic power. 

Until the time of the Haight's exposure, the 
drug uses of the San Francisco Bay Area counter- 
community revolved almost exclusively around grass, 
acid, and other psychedelics. These drugs served 
many as powerful agents of personal change, or spi- 
ritual and social insight, and opened consciousness 
in a way compatible with radical social transfor- 
mat i on e 

Much of their manufacture and distribution were 
motivated in part by missionary zeal and humane con- 
cern; and the drugs reached the people in pure con- 
dition and with lore for their use as agents of 
v, row t h . 

Bui from late l‘Ji-6 oil, a concatenation of events 
reorganized most of the distribution system of psy- 
chedelic drugs. Major dealers were murdered in many 
underworld ways, s me invoicing the Mafia, 

Many neighbo’uod dealers were driven out by 
police bust, by disruption of their supply, or by 
meeting a man with a gun -'nee too often while going 
to cop. Police were efficient in persecuting the 
tree lance acid manufacturer- --cspeci al J y tho>e who, 
like Owsley, made their d.u^s for community good as 
well as for profit. 
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In 1967, when the activity generated in the 
Haight began to affect the whole city, all city a- 
gencies from building inspector on up cooperated to 
suppress it. And in that year, as the distribution 
system of psychedelics was being reshaped, contamina- 
ted psychedelics appeared for the first time in 
quantity in the Bay Area c 

First it was acid, laced with speed or strych- 
nine. In 1968 real THC appeared briefly, to whet 
public appetite, and then adulterated speed was mas- 
sively peddled as THC to kids who had no idea of the 
difference, but took it because they'd been trained 
to do whatever was groovy. 

By 1969 the standard additives for acid were 
speed and the animal tranquilizer PCP, with which 
it was marketed as mescaline- -accounting for a major 
proportion of psychedelic use for the next several 
years, though almost no genuine mescaline was around. 

Wherever all the dirtied drugs came from, they 
were eagerly peddled to the counter- community by 
the Hip Capitalists. These people were hairy, sexy, 
musical, etc. 

But Hip Capitalism is Capitalism still, in all 
its pristine ugliness under the psychedelic paint. 

They were interested mostly in quick profit in a high- 
turnover scene, and would sell almost anything to 
anyone without concern for what its broad effects 
would be* 

God damn the pusherman, especially when he calls 
himself "brother 0 " For through his eager cooperation, 
ten million children of America have been conditioned 
to weird and destructive chemical body trips, and 
set well on the road to speed and smack addiction. 

Junkies began showing up in the Haight in 1967, 
and speed and barbituates started spreading through 
suburban high-schools all over the nation. Matters 
took a sharp turn for the worse in 1969, the year 
after the Yippies appeared so dangerous in Chicago. 

During the Great Pot Drought of that summer, 
many people turned on to these drugs for the first 
time seriously- -urged by ready supply through new 
channels of organized crime, and by the widespread 
despair after Chicago and the death of the People's 
Park w 

During these years governments persecuted mar- 
ijuana use unmercifully (there were 250,000 arrests 
in 1969), and mounted intensive border operations 
to interrupt supply, while policing the supply of 
smack, speed and downers much less intensively. 

By such means the Official Line was that mari- 
juana and heroin were equally evil. This misrep- 
resentation was deeply political. Guided by its 
teaching and by blind anti-authoritarian reflex 
many young people chose to treat all drugs with equal 
casualness, and suffered the consequence. 

Now it is 1971. Marijuana persecution seems to 
be slacking, but the hook of smack is deep in the 
counter-community and junkies are dying along Tel- 
egraph Avenue in Berkeley. We know speed kills yet we 
keep un speeding an way, children of our culture 
despite our difference. 

And now the supply- lines of these deadly drugs 
reach into the v *ery place where the white young are 
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conveniently gathered*. From them a psychic numbness 
spreads ; to reinforce the shock and warning of Kent 
State and Jacksonville, 

As in the black ghettoes, the people turn 
criminal against themselves while police occupation 
spreads, and their potential for political action 
becomes undermined and corrupted. A cruel feed- 
back begins* oppressed and politically impotent, 
the people turn to drugs to escape reality., and 
by self' destructive drug use deepen their impotence. 

One drug dependency can lead to another, and 
Hip Capitalism has been as instrumental as govern- 
ment policy m channeling psychedelic use into de- 
structive drug addiction. 

The psychedelics are magical drugs. They can 
open up a genuine revolutionary awareness* help you 
get a sense of who you are, and awaken you to the 
sickness that surrounds us. But once we've reached 
that awareness* we can't go home. Social reality 
is confused and painful these days, and sensitivity 
is agony as well as ecstasy. 

Either we push ahead and change the world* or 
else we fight our new awareness - -with cynicism 
towards the world and pity ourselves; by watering 
down our insights enough to fit in with the dom- 
inant social reality. 

Thus psychedelics are dangerous as well as 
magical. And grass will lead on to the numbness of 
heroin* as the old myths tell, unless we make it 
happen some other way. 

--30-- 
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LEW WAH GET HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT CHINA FOR 
SIXTY YEARS 

by Victor Nee 

Pacific News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--Lew Wall Get is a short, 
soi t- spoken man, who wears a frayed brown coat, a 
worn hat, and baggy trousers. lie walks with a 
flight stoop. He has a strong sturdy face and 
closely cropped white hair. Like many of San Fran- 
cisco Chinatown’s older residents, his appreci- 
ation of present-day China has grown out of his 
experience in America. 

Unlike immigrants from Western Lurope who were 
encuuiaged to bring their whole families, Lew Wall 
Get was toid flatly that hi s wife could not come. 

"I had no money to bring my wife over with me, and 
it *ns the rule of cho American government in those 
days that a Chunse labor* ! could not bring his wife 
Besides, if she ''.uric over, where would she find 
wotk’ So [ ieft her in the village and went to 
Me iced fill California's Sacramento Valley)." 

Duly the white man was told to be fruitful and 
mult, ply; " Icmi Chinaman" could not, lire Chinese 
Exclusion \_t of ISS 2 _ passed at tire high-water- 
mark oi Chine: e 1 mu. i grat i on , spelled toe virtual 
end 10 tint immolation for more toon half a cen- 
tury. It was also designed to minimize the coance 
hat the Chi ik so woikers who remained ixuld marry, 
begin families, and pjoduee a second general i on . 
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Like man)' of these early Chinese pioneers* Lew 
Wail Get found out quickly that white America was 
not interested in him as the bearer of Chinese ci- 
vilization, but in the cheap labor he could provide. 

"The Chinese in Merced," he recalls* "were work- 
ing on the levees and the railroads. When I first 
came over here in 1908, I had worked there with my 
father. The second time, 1 got a job as a cook. I 
stayed in Merced for five years." 

In 1918, Lew Wah Get joined the Suey-Sing Tong 
and became a dealer in a gambling house. Life in 
the underworld of San Francis co ; s Chinatown was the 
only way a Chinese could avoid backbreaking menial 
labor, cheap ; wages and excruciatingly long hours. 
These Tongs, or secret societies* ran Chinatown's 
gambling concessions. 

The Tong "houses" were usually adjoined by 
brothels and they controlled the few available women 
in early Chinese-Amencan society. They also pro- 
vided their members with organized protection* se- 
curity* jobs and fraternity. 

Society at large provided nothing. As Lew Wah 
Get told me: "You know, when I first came over here 
as a teenager to work on the levees, they stoned 
us when we got off the ship. We weren’t allowed to 
leave Angel’s Island because they said our feces 
had worms in them* They fed us like pigs because 
they thought we were filthy. 

"Finally a group of old men came and led us 
into Chinatown. But on the way, people shouted, 

1 Chink! Clunk’ Chink’’ and threw stones at us again.’’ 
This welcoming reception, as well as periodic mur- 
ders and lynchings by whites, are familiar tales 
for most of Chinatown’s old people. 

By the time Lew Wah Get arrived in San Francisco* 
Chinese throughout the Western states had been driven 
from the land into urban reservations. Once herded 
into the ghetto, few dared to venture out. Though 
Lew Wah Get and other Chinese- Americans sometimes 
fought back* they were vastly outnumbered. 

Without a strong, united China behind them* they 
had no chance for justice or equality in America. 
China* under the rule of the alien Manchus* had 
suffered a series of humiliating defeats at the 
hands of the Western imperialist powers.lt could 
offer no protection and security to its own citizens* 
to say nothing of the Chinese who had emigrated to 
.America. 

This was why so many Chinese ral lied beh j nd p*. 
Sun Yat-sen when tie came through the American China- 
towns in 1909* calling on all the Chinese to throw 
then support behind the Chinese revolution, Sun 
Yat-sen promised to overthrow the Manchus and to 
establish a strong and united Chinese Republic which 
could protect the lives of Chinese throughout the 
wo rid. 

The Repub 1 nan revolution of 1911 was ultimately 
betrayed by Ch rug-Kai- sliek, but Lew Wah Get and most 
Cninese-Amciicans continued to look toward China 
for hope and strength. 

But ml> today, with the rise of Communist China, 
!iu^ i new element entered the thinking ot men like 
lew Lah out. In a crowd, he appears indistinguishable 
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from the many other old people m Chinatown, Km can 
find him sitting in Portsmouth Square talking with 
old cronies on sunny afternoons, watching movies 
of new China m the Asian Community Center or vi- 
siting his grand-children in the Ping iuen housing 
project . 

But what Lew thinks about Mao : s China symbol ices 
a dramatic change in consciousness taking place in. 
Chinatowns throughout the United States. ’’Alter 
the Sino- Japanese war (1937-194a1, our people began 
to say* ’The Japanese are attacking us ; why are we 
fighting among ourselves?' The Chinese people here 
realized we were one people and we saw no purpose 
in fighting each other 0 

"We cooperated in ditferent projects to save 
China, such as raising funds. We all worked toget- 
her. Chiang Kai-shek was our hero then. Later, 
when he was handling affairs, we were very dis- 
appointed. Chiang wanted to make the nation strong, 
but he did not work for the whole of Chiana." 

"The new China? Yes* 1 know about it 0 1 read 
about it in the papers. Whenever there's a new 
movie down at Kearney Street, I along with the 

other old people who want to pay their respects to 
their country. With Mao Tse-tung, China is different. 
He works for the whole people, In the movies I saw 
a bridge being built across the Yangtze River. 

Friends who have left China have told me that the 
rice paddies now are bigger than any I have ever 
seen 0 


Finally; they predict "that by the logic of 
events the Vietnam problem will re-impose itself 
as America’s number one problem despite any tem- 
porary diversion of public opinion by the forth- 
coming Nixon visit to Peking.” 
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JUDGLS IN ANGELA DAVIS CASli ADMIT MEMBERSHIP 
IN RACIST ORGANIZATION 

SAN RAFAEL (LNS) - -Three of the five San Marin 
County judges who chose the 1970 grand jury that 
indicted Angela Davis for murder, kidnap, and con- 
spiracy have admitted belonging to the "whites only” 
Fraternal Organization of Elks. 

The three judges, Thomas G, Keating, E, Warren 
McGur ire and Samuel W Gardiner have been examined 
bv Angela and her lawyers August 2-4 on their at- 
titudes towards racism and youth t The defense is ch 
challenging the validity of the 1970 grand jury 
on the grounds that blacks, poor people and youth 
were excluded, 

Keating declared during examination by 
.Angela on August 4 that the Panthers are " the 
most blatant racists since Adolph Hitler.” He 
said he had nominated grand jury members who had 
"common sense, good citizenship, and some intelli- 
gence,” adding that Panthers "could hardly have 
good citizenship when they spew violence, hatred 
or murder all over." 


"I»m Chinese and this makes me feel proud. The 
white man can’t look down on us any more. I know 
what China was like before and now. Before we used 
to lower our eyes befoe the white man Q Now we can 
look straight at them without being afraid. " 

— 30 — 
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VIETNAMESE CONFIDENT IN CHINESE SUPPORT; 

SEE NIXON VISIT AS SIGN OF IJ.S. WEAKNESS 

PARIS(LNSJ-- Vietnamese here recently assured 
a well known radical journalist that "Peking has 
absolutely no intention of seeking a deal on Viet- 
nam with Nixon at the expense of the Vietnamese 
revolution . " 

Wilfred Burchett, a long-time friend of the 
Vietnamese (several years ago NLE guerrillas too \ 
him along their supnly routes to within one mile ol 
naigon] whose reports over the pas; ten years have 
consistently and accurately reflected the thinking 
of the Vietnamese leadership, outlined m the 
August \ Guardian some of the point- t>u Vietnamese 
make about the Nixon trip "lji private discussions." 

The Visit, say the Vietnamese, M is due to the 
bankruptcy of U.S. global policies, i.i-ovc all ;o- 
lociet in Asia and i i r - 1 and uunus- their defeat 
m Vietnam." 

Thev : o*ct any suggest i t 
are "s; 1 1 mg - ut ” , the \ ietn.cscse 
stress that ’it «] > an offers, t 
even sui/KWt such intention.- Je 
it is impo s ’ i " 1 e s • nee " . n L ■ 
who decide ^ i e t mese > yn ■ ’ s. 
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Keating said that he had been a member of the 
Elks since 1934 but quit last year. He said lie had 
"mistakenly" thought the separate Black Elks were 
part of the national organization. 

Despite affiliation with an organization which 
excludes blacks, McGuire and Gardiner insisted 
during examination by Angela’s lawyers on August 
2 tnat they did their best to pick a grand jury 
tiiat was representative of all citizens, 

Gardiner excused the lack of black people on 
the grand jury, stating they often refuse to serve 
because they "do not want to be called Uncle Toms 
for serving with an establishment organization,” 

Young people. lie said ’’won’t serve because 
they can’t afford the time away from their money- 
making activities.” 

When questioned on his attitude toward young 
people who have set up a number of communes in the 
hills around San Rafael, Gardiner called them 
"hard ^oie hippies" and "the noisy five percent of 
the youth." 

Ihese young people, Gardiner said, "have a 
nnii rustic attitude toward older people . . they 
repudiate, the puritan, protestant virtues of hard 
...jik .. they repudiate the establishment views on 
drugs ami sex . . they have unkempt hair and dirty 
clothes " 

- 3D- - 
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REBELLION IN BANG LA DESIl 
LIBERATION News Service 

We watched our TV screens hut we could not under- 


The elections for a new assembly that would 
write a constitution for Pakistan, But the landslide 
victor)’ of the Aw ami League put the West Pakistani 
elite in a difficult position. Had General Yahya 


stand. Western engineers, escaped from Hast Pakistan 
with S million starving and cholera-ridden Bengali 
refugees (the number will be 9 million), broke down 
in uncontrollable sobs before the camera accounting 
the slaughter of several hundred thousand civilians 
by the West Pakistani army. A holocaust, complete 
with rapes and plunder, so sudden and so unexpected 
by us. 

With heavy fighting at an end, news from Bang la 
Desh (once East Pakistan) has dropped from the 
front page. For the second time in a generation a 
million Pakistanis have died a violent death. Yet, 
while the slaughter that followed partition from 
India had a religious base, what today separates 
West Pakistan from the East is primarily the control 
of the East Pakistani economy by a West Pakistani 
elite. 

The Bengali people confront a 70,000 man West 
Pakistani Army we 11 -equipped with American, Russian, 
Chinese and French weapons. With moderate leaders 
dead, imprisoned, or in exile, the struggle shows 
signs of developing into a revolutionary people's war. 
Since India already faces Maoist guerrillas in its 
own province of West Bengal, and since China is 
East Bengal’s nearest neighbor the outcome of the 
war will have a great impact on the world. 

Bangla Desh is one of the world's most densely 
populated regions. Seventy-five million people live 
in an area the size of Louisiana. British terms for 
independence united the Hast Bengalis across a thou- 
sand miles of Indian territory with peonies with 
whom they shared nothing besides religion. After a 
generation of simmering hostility, open war threat- 
ens the lives of millions of people. 

Till-: KLCLNT CRISIS 

Pakistan held its first represent at i ve election 
last December. T.ie elections brought overwelming 
victory to nominal Jy socialist candidates in both 
hast and West. The Pakistan People's Purtv (TIM 1 ) of 
We s t Pakistan's iandlord Ali Bhutto won most of tne 
send allotted to the ’West, but control of the 
national assem. 1/ was won 'v Last Bengal 1 .. moderate 
Awami League and- r tne leadership of the Sheikh 
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klian convened the national assembly as scheduled on 
March 5, League members would have voted to give 
Last Bengal semi -sovereign status, allowing it to 
handle its own trade and finances--an immense threat 
to the West Pakistani elite. 

Mujibar gave his personal sanction to post e- 
lection civil disobedience and work stoppages that 
protested what he called "the suppression of the 
majority" when ruling circles in West Pakistan began 
to suggest that the national assembly should not 
meet. But his Aw ami League made no preparations for 
armed struggle while General Yahya hemmed and haw- 
ed about convening the body, finally inviting Mujib 
to a meeting with West Pakistani winner Bhutto 
whose PPP (representing landlords and upper middle 
class Punjabis aspiring to replace the 20 super- 
rich family dynasties through state capitalism) 
couldn't think of losing the captive market, raw 



materials, and cheap labor of East Pakistan. 

I he meeting was a flop and on March 26 Yahya 
outlawed tiie Awaini League and all political acti- 
vity in Bengal. On March 27 Bangla Desh clandestine 
radiu declared an independent Bangla Desh. Awami 
League committees soon controlled most of East 
! ’a i s t an . 

Repeatedly pressured by hawkish West Pakistani 
general ia;g\ a ordered the 70,000 central govern - 
I'.en: troops .almost all best Pakistanis) stationed 
.n Bengal to crush the revolt. He is said to have 
6 :v *' r * “ regional commander 48 hours to do the jou. 

!.we arm. ' blitzkrieg began. 

I;.e I'.ih.-stani generals seem to have carefully 
- lv cl ed certain groups of Bengalis for wholesale 
1 1 .u.d it .on. beading their lists were Awami League 
lea it-!. a. last Bengali professionals, the university 
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community, and the small Hindu population Over SO* 
of the Bengali refugees in India are Hindu- -most of 
them landless peasants, shopkeepers, fisherfolk 
that chmakers , potters, weavers, cobblers, ironsmiths, 
or just unskilled laborers--so clearly even tlie most 
impoverished Hindus faced death 

At the University of Dacca some 500 students 
were murdered in a midnight raid by a tank bat al lion. 
Mortars, tanks, and machine guns were used in the 
cities and the larger towns In the countryside, as 
refugees fled from their homes, the Pakistani air- 
force used napalm, bombs, and strafing runs The 
cities were probably hardest hit 


THE RUINATION OF A WEALTHY LAND; 

WHAT BRITAIN DID TO BANG LA DESH 

Before its mid-eighteenth century conquest by the British; Ben- 
gal’s industrial development was, as a British commission in 191S 
described it, "not inferior to that of the more advanced European 
nations,, Its cottage textile industry exported large amounts of fine 
cotton and silk throughout the East and Europe, 

Food production was high enough to export rice, sugar, and but- 
ter, As part of the Mogul Empire. Bengal was Europe* s equal in every- 
thing except arms , Lord Clive, upon entering Dacca m 1757 exclaimed 
that "this city is extensive, populous and rich as the city of London." 

Within a generation the East India Company had impoverished the 
country and the people. By 1762 the British East India puppet Nawob 
was complaining that the company agents "forcibly take away the goods 
and commodities of the peasants and merchants for a fourth of their 
value and by ways of violence and repression oblige them to pay 5 
rupees for goods worth only one rupee," 

The company allowed the irrigation system to fall into ruin and 
taxes were raised to the point that farmers were forced to give up 
seed and livestock.. The resulting famine in the 1/70 s starved a 
third of the Bengali nation. The increase oi capital gained by the 
plunder of Bengal fueled the first stages of the industrial revolu- 
tion. 


was working for the East Pakistan hater and Power 
Development Authority, travelled in the countryside 
to deal with flood control after the West Pakistan 
arnv had already secured the cities and found that the 
terror in the countryside was directed almost ex- 
clusively at Awami Leaguers and Hindus, who make up 
less than one-tenth of East Pakistan's population 

"The people in this area are being hunted down 
like animals," he wrote after travelling in a pre- 
dominantly Hindu district "They have nowhere to flee 
but southwards towards the sea and they are caught 
between the sea and the advancing army. The only 
reason I can come up with is that the regime which 
is running this country has actually become so engaged 

with their own propaganda that 
they honestly believe that there is 
an Indian infiltrator behind every 
tree; that every Hindu, even if he 
has lived in Pakistan for 20 years* 
is therefore suspect and to be shot 
on the spot." 


By 1850 Dacca had shrunk from 150,000 to a village of 20,000. 
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BENGALI RESISTANCE 

Arrayed against West Pakistan’ 

70.000 well armed troops were some 

9.000 members of the East Pakistan 
Rifles, aborder patrol armed only 
well enough to discourage petty 
smuggling They were joined by rem- 
nants of the 3,000 man East Bengal 
Regiment, the only Bengali regiment 
in the Pakistani army. 

But the masses of people res- 
ponded to the call of a liberated 
Bengal by filling the streets, blan 
keting the airfields and surround- 
ing garrisons carrying only sharp- 
ened sticks and bows and arrows 


The Bengalis fought hard In 
the city of Jessore, reported the 
Indian Press Agency (PTI), Pakistan 
regulars machine gunned 1,500 Ben- 
galis "many clad in sarongs and 
undershirts 11 as they charged with 
spears, clubs, axis, and daggers in 
m attempt to capture the airport Describing t lie op- 
pe rat ions in the Kushtia District north of Jessore, 
an Awami leader told t lie Times of London that when 
a 500 man detachment of Pakistani troops were rounding 
up local political leaders, they were surrounded by 


50.000 


is armed with sticks and stones. 


sengai 

The Pakistanis used cannon and mortars but when 
their ammunition ran out after 28 hours they were 
beaten to death. Though they lack the equipment of 
the /.est Pakistanis, thousands of East Pakistani ir- 
regulars operate in much of the countryside.. Their 
casualties are high but they have killed approxi - 
airly 3,000 West Pakistani troops,. In the lull Yahya 
as -rf i n Forced his troops with 10,000 men and an 
nn J :.s c 1 o.u'u number of fighter planes,. 

Face of this army manhunt for Hindus," 
:ites of the countryside, "the old re- 
cultural animosities are Forgotten and 
:.civ : ue-'cr i pt ion after description of villages 

lims have ove red up for the Hindus, 
cem, and taken groat risks personally to 
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make sure that the West Pakistani army did not 
find these people. The regime has absolutely no 
support from the common people.'’ 

On July 6, the N\Y. Times reported that 
the liberation army, Mukti Fouj , had knocked out 
electrical power stations in Dacca and Comilla. 
Resistance was described as "widening and grow- 
ing more effective." For the next few months, 
the West Pakistani army, operating 1000 miles 
from home, faces an embittered and hostile pop- 
ulation in a terrain similar to the Me dong Delta 
region of South Vietnam where the bulk of the 
land is impassible because it is monsoon season. 

The Bengalis are counting on the rains and 
guerrilla tactics to turn the advantage to their 
side. There are thousands of rivers and streams. 
The West Pakistani soldiers are from dry regions 
and mountains and according to a Bengali offi- 
cer, "They are so frightened of water you can’t 
imagine. And we are masters of water* They 
will not be able to move their artillery and 
tanks and their planes won’t be able to fly. 

Nature will be our second army." 

In India, a reporter for the Illustrated 
Weekly of India recently travelled to the border 
regions of West Bengal and encountered represent- 
atives of a 15,000-man army preparing to fight 
under the green and gold banner of Bangla Desh, 

"We are giving our liberation forces extensive 
training. We’ll throw out the Pakistani Army," 
he said with confidence. Aside from the reg- 
ular army, there are many more recruits going 
through a three-week course in guerrilla tactics-- 
how to dynamite bridges and roads, how to throw 
grenades, and so on. The target for this group 
js a force of 50,000 in a few months. 

One big problem the Bengalis face is that 
fighting has curtailed the sowing of the major 
rice crop which must be carried out according 
to the schedule of seasons if millions are not 
to starve. The monsoons will give a military 
advantage but might take their toll by starva- 
at i on „ 

Leadership in the guerrilla war will most 
likely come from a coalition of nationalist and 
ant i-imperi al ist forces developed at the local 
level. Most of the top Awami leadership is 
either dead or in exile* or discredited for 
having led poorly armed masses into a massacre, 
and the League’s moderate leadership is being 
replaced by more radical forces, inside and out- 
side of the League. 'The small Maoist party 
(Last Paki stan Communi st Party/Marxist- Leninist 
or FPCP-ML) foresaw the blitzkrieg and went 
underground before it hit, committing sabotage 
«i]ong the way 

While Yahya Khan holds Mu j i h prisoner in 
the west, Awami League officials based in Cal- 
cutta have organized a "provisional government 
of Bangla Desh" and sent agents throughout 
India and Fngland seeking diplomatic recognition, 
gun.' and suppiu^ to ’"'egin a war of liberation " 
But it is unclear it' the bourgeois policies ot 
the Awanu Ieague--a pu-ta of the ca p 1 1 a 1 i st pie 
Pace ~ i.lBLKAI HkN hews Service 


for Last Pakistan where no native capitalism 
has been permitted--wil 1 satisfy anyone 
an van ore „ 

PRL-WAR ECONOMICS AND ITS POLITICAL REFLECTIONS 

Modem Bengalis have been completely de- 
pendent upon an agrarian export economy. Since 
the inception of the Pakistani state, the cap- 
italist class of the West has owned nearly 
all the industry and agriculture in the East, 
used the East as a market for goods manufact- 
ured by the West, and appropriated most funds 
acquired through foreign aid and from the trade 
in jute--East Bengal’s principle product--to 
finance development of West Pakistan* 

In addition, dependence on foreign aid, 
especially U.S. aid, has increased to enormous 
proportions under the last two regimes (amounting 
to a quarter of a billion dollars a year in Nix- 
on’s latest proposal) and that aid has always 
been accepted with the proviso that 95% of the 
money must be spent on machinery and other goods 
produced in the den or country 

In the true imperialist tradition, economic 
exploitation of Bangla Desh was accompanied 
with racist and chauvinistic attitudes of West 
Pakistanis. These attitudes excused a 
situation in which less than 10% of the military 
jobs, 16% of civil service positions, and vir- 
tually none of the middle or upper level gov- 
ernment jobs went to the Easterners who comprised 
60% of the country’s population* 

An indigenous Bengali bourgeoisie was not 
allowed to develop. The Pakistanis attempted 
to eradicate Bengali as a national language, and 
stereotypes of lazy, promiscuous, and Hindu-loving 
East Bengalis were believed and fostered by the 
West Pakistani power structure. 

Since independence, West Pakistani capital- 
ists have replaced Calcutta's rich Hindus as 
owners of the jute processing mills and export 
facilities, and the elite of East Pakistan- 
small factory owners, traders, and the educated 
middle class-- looked enviously on. 

The first two decades of Pakistan's history 
were a series of Palace intrigues in West 
Pakistan designed to prevent general elections, 
which would have given an absolute majority to 
the Bengalis. General Yahya Khan, who came to 
power in 1969 on the wave of a country-wide 
student uprising, was forced to schedule 
elections in an attempt to contain a mass movement 
that had grown to include strikes by workers 
and increasing disaffection by the poorer members 
of the petty bourgeoisie. 

But by the time of the election it was the 
Awami League- - represent ing the weak East Pakistani 
elite- -and not the left that had mobilized the 
sentiments of the people. The left in Bangla 
Desh was unusually weak for an Eastern country. 

The Communist Party was banned a long time back, 
su communists worked through a left -liberal 
lormation vailed the National Awami Party (NAP). 
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Bengal's small shopkeepers seem to art 
iculate their dem-nds through the YAP and it 
has significan support among nortneiTi Bengalese 
peasants and some influence in the trade unions 
It also has a West Pakistani following of peas- 
ants and students in Punjab and workers and 


lars in delayed and destroyed exports and the 
central government has reported a 35% drop in 
Pakistan's gold reserves. Pakistan will have 
to cut its imports sharply, starving the West's 
factories of raw materials and forcing up 
already high unemployment. 


CONTRASTS: EAST AND WEST BEFORE THE WAR 

East Pakistan is one-sixth the size of West Pak:stan but has a 
larger population-- 75 million compared to West Pakistan s 55 million. 
West Pakista is a lnad of dry plains and mountains; Bengali home ter- 
ritory is the Ganges- Brahmaputra delta, a vast network of rivers and 
streams. 

The Bengali makes about half as much money as the West Pakistani. 
The less populous West consumes six times as much electricity, three 
times as many imports, owns 80% of the motor vehicles, 75% of the 
telephones, and employs 85% of the available secondary school teach- 
ers. About 25 West Pakistani families control two* thirds of the 
profits in large-scale manufacturing and control over 80% of the 
high finances 0 East Pakistan’s jute earns about hall of Pakistan s 
total income from exports, but West Pakistanis own the processing 
mills (some of them were recently sabotaged) and the export firms 
too c So -the money brought in by the jute crop (60% of the world's 
supply) winds up financing West Pakistani imports. 

The tariffs and import controls of the central government 
force East Pakistan to buy manufactured goods from West Pakistan 
at prices that are much higher than the world market. Almost all 
industrial development is in the West. West Pakistan pre-empts 70^ 
of the foreign aid imports 0 Military funds and development piojects 
(50% of the national budget) are invested almost exclusively in 
West Pakistan. 

And the Bengali shares neither language, nor history, nor cult- 
ure with the West Pakistani. Britain put Pakistan together on a 
basis of the Moslem religion, 

"If the only reason for our continuing to be with West Pakistan 
is that we are both Mosle," an Aw ami leader remarked before the war, 
"why shouldn't we join some other Moslem state, like Kuwait, from 
which we might get more money?" 


Food is short and tenant 
farmers in some provincial 
areas of West Pakistan are 
refusing to pay their rents. 
Recently, factories have 
been occupied in some West 
Pakistani industrial centers 
with strikers being fired upon 
by government troops. 

Some far-sighted capital- 
ists in Pakistan are already 
considering abandoing Bengal 
and entering into a new fed- 
eration with Iran and Afghan- 
istan. Thus a new geographic 
unity would serve as the last 
bastion of the Pakistani elite. 
But the new federation could 
not possibly replace the lost 
wealth of Bengal. 

Ali Bhutto's pseudo- 
socialist party which won 
the election in the West may 
succeed General Yahya Khan. 
Hate-mongering harangues from 
Khan's government about "India's 
blatant interference in Pakis- 
tan's affairs" (which is the 
sole acceptable, official ver- 
sion of what is happening) 
will not. insure the stability 
of Khan's rule for long. 


VtmiGN POWERS 


students in Karachi , The .YAP boycotted the Dec- 
ember elections on the grounds that the military 
would not give up its power voluntarily. 

There are pro-Moscow ana pro Poking elements 
in the YAP. The difference between them Doing 
whether to follow the "peaceful road" to social 
ism or to take up guns, Ihe Moscow wing of the 
party is led by Maul ana Bhashani , He is a mil- 
itant leader of some 55,000 well organized peas- 
ants. But while the NAP expresses the basic 
radicalism of the Bengali peasants, both wings 
lack a concrete socialist program and re: used 
to av.t on the strung fe* Tings of u ac i one i i 
of the Bengali people The Aw ami League, al- 
though far to the right ol the N \P , nonetheless 
drew groat strength from those popular feel- 
ings. 

Since the beginning m the a,.* m any ) :* * ie 
y o un g e r m e ; nh e r s o » the Y ' " have gone ;m.i «. • : - 
ground and joined rht rural aiun ->■ * ■ _ T.oi.T 
F.PCS-Mf No one r.n v/s tbo exact .? t son* •. h 
the Maoists --it is thought t « > iu emd f it ‘ .;ev 
arc extremely well orgu: ized 

In the West, the ;Yi*;cT - : : 'am . 
no doubt grow increa ;ug.v > t r.* . r.<r i r. 
has cost S if ’Stan se.e: nl . :.u: -o . : . • 


iUplomatic response to the massacres has 
been verbose. Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union have denounced West Pakistani genocide 
in Bang la Desh and have called for a peaceful 
solution to Pakistan's internal problems. The 
UTS- government first declared itself concerned 
with tiie situation, though it too called it an 
internal affair. In mid- April, in a sudden 
switch which seemed to parallel the Indian pos- 
ition, U..S. Ambassador Kenneth Keating deplored 
the bloodshed and stated that "East Pakistan's 
u rob lem was the concern of the world community 
and nut merely Pakistan's internal affair." 

In Pakistan as in much of Asia, the U.S. 
tilled the breach left when the European col- 
onial powers withdrew. U,S.. economic aid lias 
passed the billion dollar mark maintaining the 
-nccessivc military regimes of what John Foster 
i ul ics culled "a bastion of freedom," Nixon is 
.’un-. pushing an congressional appropriation of 
LL..T ui'luui fur Pakistan, to be spent only by 
executive discretion. The U.S. has also been 
a major supp.ier to tine Pakistani military 
no I'Jj), and has trained over 4000 Pakistani 
r.-' * a the predominantly West Pakistani 
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Harvard, Stanford, and the Ford Foundation 
have all played heavy roles in planning Pakis- 
tan's imbalanced development program At the 
same time, East Bengal has relied on the U.S P 
for food susidies- -most lv wheat from tne PL4SJ 
(Food for Peace) program. Since the outbreak 
of the civil war all PL480 shipments have been 
cut off ostensibly because of "port congestion 

There is already a serious food shortage 
in Bangla Desh. The Awami League lias urged 
farmers to plow under the jute crop and plant 
rice to feed the "liberation fighters-” Iron- 
ically, one American technician who fled i rom 
Bangla Desh in the face of the massacres re- 
ported that Bengalis had asked him to insist 
that the U.S. government not resume its aid, 

"not even food, because the food will only go 
to the army and prolong our agony*" 

In the long run, the ILS. would not be hurt 
by an independent Bangla Desh -- at least not one 
in the hands of the pro-capitalist Awami League, 
Some members of America* s decision-making elite 
have begun to rally around this idea. Among 
them is Professor Edward Mason, chiel archi- 
tect of the Harvard-Ford development program 
for Pakistan. A long time advisor to the State 
Department and to the World Bank, he circulated 
a post-massacre report which recommends that 
the U.S. discontinue aid to West Pakistan because 
otherwise "we will drive East Pakistan into the 
arms of another power -- the U.S.S.R. or China," 

India has been publiqly sympathetic but 
would also like to see Awami League leadership, 
a somewhat faded possibility. Estimates of the 
number of refugees India will see by the end ot 
the year run as high as 10 million., India has 
also harbored Bangla Desh liberation lighters 
and Pakistani regulars have exchanged gunfire 
frequently with Indian foices along the border. 
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Pakistan wiuch, in the words of the Peking Review, 
was permeated with an atmosphere of friendship*" 
ihe main thrust of the Chinese policy is a warning 
to India to keep their hands off, and Chou En-lai 
has not only pledged to come to Pakistan’s aid if 
:t is attacked but has stated that "Pakistan unity 
. . „ is essential to its survival and prosperity " 

China's anti- Indian alliance with Pakistan’s 
military stemmed from the 1962 Sino- Indian war 0 
China lias given economic and military aid, and 
recently reaffirmed a $210 million aid commitment. 

It is important to note that the Indian government 
is on very friendly terms with the Soviet Union,, 

The Chinese purpose may be to keep the struggle 
a civil war so that the U.S. A., India and Russia 
do not have a chance to set up an Awami League 
government in a back-room deal. It will be sur- 
prising, even shocking, if China does not come to 
the aid of Bangla Desh by the time local leader- 
ship lias been able to forge a Vietnam- type coalition 
liberation front. 

The possibility of China’s public support of 
Pakistan against Indian intervention while private- 
ly supplying guns to the Bengalis cannot be ruled 
out. In line with this, the West Bengali Naxalites 
have addressed a statement to China explaining 
that the East Bengali movement has become a people’s 
war and can no longer be contained by the Awami 
League, even if India, Russia and the U.S. tried 
to impose sucli a settlement. If China had an- 
nounced its full support for the liberation of 
Bangla Desh at the outset, it might have provided 
a superb pretext for the other powers to invest all 
their military and diplomatic pressure in a cam- 
paign to set up an independent Bangla Desh govern- 
ment favorable to them. 

Instead, Bangla Desh is in the first stages of 
a people’s war -« with no outside support, no arms 
and no military training -- just 75 million people 
united behind independence. The Mukti Fauj (Bengal 
liberation army) and Mukti Bahini (Bengali guer- 
rillas; do not doubt they will win. 

"iVe don't worry whether China openly supports 
ns or not, whether Russia tries to mediate, or 
America tries to replace Yahya Khan," one Bengali 
leader told T.J.S. George of the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, "We have to wage our own battle and 
v. e a re s u re to win." 

- - 30 -- 

(Credit for this story belongs to John Stiny, 
Judith Mi lgr'im Camoy, the Pacific Studies Center, 

| nde <xurrent , Bill Eilis, Peace News, Madison 
a . lei doscupe, and four Pakistani students who 
.v i sh to remain anonymous.) 
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An LNS Review 


PICKING THE LADIES* POCKET 

( The HEW W0!4AH j published sp . lie a Ful ca- 
tions. 75$ per issue,; 

’’Glorious, secure and together, .you’re so 
beautiful you can taste ltl The ROMANCE of it all. 
every move you make is perfection Pared down to 
!, SIMPLY FABULOUS” , an endless bias of white silk 
jersey o The dress, pure, flowing shape by Hals ton 
The only touches of glitter, earrings and rings 
from D.J.L. Hair, close to the head and neatly cur- 
ved, held with two tortoise combs, by Eugene of 
Cinandre. (The shine and gleam via Tame Creme Rinse 
be Toni.) A last perfection to envelop it all White 
Shoulders perfume by Evvan," 

With a little help from NEW WOMAN magazine, now 
in its third issue, and the dozens of glamorous 
products advertised in its glossy pages, the homel- 
iest kitchen drudge can metamorphosi ze into a giui - 
ious creature of the ethers* provided she has enough 
money to pay for her libertion., 

In a feature story about journalist Nancy Dick 
erson, NEW WOMAN provides a model for aspiring but 
not yet liberated women. 

’’Nancy has just about everything else a woman 
or a reporter could desire, beaut}', money . power 
fame. A perfect figure (S’7’’ and 120 pounds ) ^ An 
extensive wardrobe of clothes designed especially 
for her by leading fashion designers (she appears 
frequently on best-dressed lists)* A historic coun 
try mansion. Merrywood, on the Potomac. A rich at- 
tractive former movie actor for a husband. Five well- 
behaved and photogenic children,/’ 

And if that glowing description of the new wo- 
man’s life style is not enough to make a woman pant 
for a chance at it, NEW WOMAN offers one more moti- 
vation for ’’getting with it”- -fear. 

"The world suddenly seems full of women who are 
glamorous, exciting., doing achieving recognition for 
individual accomplishments How much more threatening 
really, than the old-style "other” woman," NEW WO- 
MAN suggests that a job as a mental • liea i th counselor., 
where a woman's "warmth and intuition" can best find 
an outlet., is a fine way to protect your man 1 rom the 
anonymous and "threatening" other woman 

NEW WOMAN ls hip to the commercial value of what 
has been termed the "sexual revolution" and uses it 
for all its worth, The old virtues of weakness, de- 
pendence, stupidity , and chastity will never enable 
a woman to compete effectively on the marriage market 

NEW WOMAN is also aware of the feelings of i 
solution and stagnation that beset man;.' upper' and 
middle class white women for viu-r.: the magazine is 
geared. /Aid again, NEW WOMAN is quick to see haw this 
loneliness can best be eaploited. 

In an article al jut the enjoyment women find m 
each other'., company (e's-ip l«*t c- Witu a color pke\<» •j'C 
0>ur exqu i s i t e ly dresM'u and mar i c.mvd v j.a : zcc'in .rg 
on the porch, of a Count r; -estate j NEW W/A- : ; ; . 

"It’s a truly grand experience f : c re.eji f 
freshly cut grasr . the : e e ! • f a : i s : :: e* 1 r u. . e . 
the si g!it of wor.de i f u 1 : ; ^ • - • . e i .: .. 

china, the t t e - *' v is.;. 


ned glasses, and best of all, the sound of reckless 
daring conversation/ 1 

Clearly, the "liberated woman" should see being 
beautiful and cosmopolitan as a full-time preoccu- 
pation rather than a part-time duty for her Vman", 
Certainly it is beneficial for the silver, china, 
champagne, and reed- stemmed glass industry, 

.And NEW WOMAN does not forget the plight of 
t lie many divorced and older women who could, with some 
persuasion, be pulled into the lucrative race for a 
man. There are products for the woman over 40 with 
their own aura of glamor 0 "That woman over forty is 
lucky* „ .. that sparkle in her eyes makes her out -class 
any younger woman, . .Assured, hiding nothing. . 0 . 

"She doesn*t approach sex as a dessert like a 
young girl with all her insecurities, she approaches 
sex like a whole meal and every young man (of quality 
of course) is attracted to her. „ .Makeup by Alexandra 
de Markoff. Countess Isserlvn Makeup Nol Foundation,, 
Tawnyblende Contour Blende Rouge. On the eyes, Roman 
Green Shadowcake , w . the mouth. Burnt Almond Lipstick." 

For women who are flabby from lack of exercise 
and nervous from taking care of the kids, NEW WOMAN 
recommend a weekly body massage and tells you 
where to get one, A housekeeper and nurse for the 
children is also a necessity for the liberated new 
woman,. The "domestic" will simply have to look in 
some other magazine to find out about her liberation* 

And finally, for the new woman — a new man is 
created. He "usually has the acumen to order dinner 
in a restaurant and the class to ask questions if 
the menu is in Hungarian, and knows how to check in 
and out of a hotel without making the lady feel 
like a one-night stand- -even if she is. He can 
drink at length, or seem to, without getting sloppy, 
and he tips well- -only to the people who actually 
did something for him." 

The evaluation of prospective husbands becomes 
so explicit that NEW WOMAN actually rates them on 
a point basis, A "positive personality-dynamic 
but gentle, self-assured but warm" is worth 50 
points. Dressing well is worth 20 points 0 A "good 
(lucrative and interesting) job" is worth 100 
po mts and so on If a man scores from 600 to 799 
points out of a possible 800 he is a good catch. 

And if you payed 75$ for this magazine, you got 
caught too.. 
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"The FBI does not. has not, and never will 
as long os I am director, investigate political 
views . " 

--J Edgar Hoover (1949) 

"We have to check up on Irish and sample her 
Look ing , " 

--Mrs Richard Nixon (1971) 

"i .tot " 

■-Mike Sinister (1971) 
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Saidpur, East Pakistan- -The bodies of East Pakistani Bengalis 
guerrillas are removed from the street in rickshaws 
Credit LNS 
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Pakistani refugees 

Plassey, West Bengal, India--A Pakistani boy helps to balance the burden carried by his father as 
they make their way down the Jessore Road into India , 
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